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Champollion's " Precis du Systfeme Hieroglyphique " was published 
the same ye=r; his " Lettre a M. Dacier " and other writings hav- 
ing been previously published. The comprehensive " Grammaire " 
and " Dictionnaire " of the latter writer, which completed his sys- 
tem, did not come before the public until 1836. But, from the 
former period until now, the abundance of writings on Egyptian 
antiquities suggests nothing so much as the fertility of old Egypt 
itself in natural life, and the immense production of that nation in 
the arts. Notwithstanding which, this form of archaeological learn- 
ing has remained comparatively limited in distribution ; and any- 
thing in the character of Egyptian art has not very frequently been 
seen outside the few great collections in the world, such as those 
of Turin, Paris, or London. Hardly either has any full system of 
reproductions been publicly accessible, except in the not very com- 
mon volumes of plates by Champollion, Rosellini, and a few other 
Egyptologists of their class. Nor is it that imitation of this style 
of early Art, on the part of those who have been familiar with it, 
has ever anywhere been practised to a great extent, or that it is 
so now, which would give occasion for its notice. In Paris the 
limited application of such designs to modern objects of art has 
not been discontinued, perhaps, since the time of setting up the 
great obelisk during the reign of Louis Philippe ; very naturally, 
interest which was directed towards Egypt in that instance, has 
not tended to withdrawal thence through the growing facilities for 
the exploration of that country since. In the American market 
there has been sufficient acceptance of the style to illustrate the 
catholicity of taste belonging to this period, when the household 
collects abundantly of 

" . . . . new things and old, 
Co-twisted, as if Time were nothing. 1 ' 

Our countrymen, however, have been mainly agreed in giving 
small encouragement to Egyptian forms of decoration as applied 
to silverware. An effort to introduce household articles of silver 
designed in that manner has been only so moderately successful 
that wares of such kind, although not discarded from the trade, 
are less seen than formerly in the leading establishments. This is 
largely owing to the hold on public taste of those works in silver 
designed in the early English manner of feeling, or Queen Anne 
style, and also to the strong taste for Oriental design rivalling the 
former. But objects of virtit of Egyptian art characteristics have 
found better favour than the articles before specified, and continue 
to be prominently exhibited by jewellers. A clock, for example, 



to be seen in a Fifth Avenue show-window, has the form of an 
ancient tomb, surmounted by an androsphynx in green bronze with 
wings touched with gold, and having the black-marble case adorned 
by inlaid figures in gold and silver of appropriate emblematic mean- 
ing ; the mantel ornaments, consisting of a pair of obelisks, are 
similar in design to the clock, representing the sacred birds and 
other symbolic forms. Elsewhere in the same street, a beautiful 
clock of this description in bronze is accompanied by a pair of 
vases which are Assyrian, instead of Egyptian, like the timepiece. 
Another clock set in the same collection is of much interest, both 
in consequence of its fine workmanship and for its multiplied but 
harmonious studies of ancient symbolism in Art. The pieces are 
in green and reddish brown bronze and gilt, the principal one be- 
ing of pyramidal form in its general outline. The moulding of 
this, which serves for the base of the " pylore," is supported by 
sills representing winged disks, encompassed by the serpent Uraeus, 
symbolical of the god Phrah, the sun. Just above the moulding a 
small square bears the cartouche of Thothmes III., of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty, and a tablet beneath the dial-plate is a bas-relief 
representing that king making an offering to the god Ammon-Re. 
The deity is seated, holding in one hand the sceptre, and in the 
other the ansated cross, symbolical of divine life. A scribe on his 
knees registers the gifts as they are offered. Projected outward 
from either side above the base is a tablet sculptured with the 
sacred ox, having the name Apis in hieroglyphics inscribed on the 
flanks. The centre of the dial is divided into twelve parts by 
radiating lines, each division containing in hieroglyphic characters 
the name of an Egyptian month. The dial is surmounted by the 
emblems of the god Ammon-Re, in the form of two feathers 
separated by the disk of the sun, and horns around the dial sym- 
bolise the goddess Hathor. The head of the lioness placed under- 
neath the dial symbolises the goddess Tafnet, the principal favourite 
of the god Phtah — characterising the radiation of the sun. In full 
relief at the sides of the pylore are the sacred hawks, consecrated 
to the sun. The piece is surmounted by the figure of King 
Thothmes, holding in one hand the sign of his royalty, and in 
the other a small image of Osiris. A plate above the dial has an 
inscription in hieroglyphics, which on the right is read, " Beloved 
of Ammon-Re, king of the gods ; " on the left, " Beloved of Phtah 
and Isis, devoted to Osiris." The candelabra take the form of 
Isis, by whose extended arms are upheld branches and cups of the 
lotos. Her feet rest on a capital of palm-leaves, and in her hand 
she carries a feather, symbolical of the air. 
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MOST interesting collection of pictures, by an 
artist who powerfully represents certain realistic 
tendencies of modern art, is now displayed in 
London, of which the well-known critic, Mr. 
Comyns Carr, writes in the Academy as follows : 
" Signor de Nittis is by birth an Italian, but the 
sentiment and the method of his painting bear 
witness to the influence of the contemporary school of France, 
while in the choice of his subjects he proves that he has already 
made himself familiar with the outward aspect of English life. 
He has been for several years an attentive student of our London 
streets and their moving population. He has observed with a 
fidelity which few of our own painters can pretend to rival the 
most characteristic appearances of the city and its surroundings, 
and in striving to reproduce what he has seen he has been sus- 
tained by a faith in the beauty and value of his material which is 
in part the outcome of the particular principles of his art, and in 
part the result of that freshness of impression which is necessarily 
denied to the native painter. Signor de Nittis in these careful 
studies of London scenery not only paints skilfully the facts pre- 
sented to him, but paints them in such a way as to reveal a mani- 
fest delight in his subject. The rainy skies and loaded atmosphere 
which sufficed to make the Continental visitor of a past generation 
shudder at the thought of a sojourn in London are now welcomed 



and appreciated as special beauties of our capital, rich in resources 
of pictorial effect. The worst of fogs is found to give refinement 
of form and delicacy of tone to the objects which it enshrouds, and 
the transparent veil of mist from which even the brightest summer 
day is scarcely free, adds a subtle quality to the blue of the heavens 
that is preferred to the harder brilliance of a southern sky. 

The people who inhabit Signor de Nittis's canvases are duly sub- 
mitted to the chosen atmospheric conditions, but the artist has 
not made the mistake of importing the fog or mist of London into 
his studio merely for the sake of giving a novel aspect to his model. 
One thing is specially to be remarked in this series of studies of 
our capital, and that is the growing appreciation of colour which 
the later designs betray as compared wit.i the earlier essays. At 
first the painter seems to have been almost overpowered by the 
impression of blackness in the effects of London air ; and his first 
attempts to reproduce what he has seen are in fact studies in black 
and white, only slightly modified by colour. But by degrees he 
has enriched this first impression with the facts of a closer and 
more intimate knowledge. He has learned to perceive refinements 
of tint which were previously lost in the prevailing tones of grey, 
and his most successful achievements are emphatically the works 
of a colourist who has learned to recognise something more than 
black and white even in the darkest moments of a London 
day." 



